Ms own family.   Now, going out of Bimji's office, he
r decided against it.   He had* better meet I-ko alone.
He stood craving his head to watch as the ship came
into the harbour with the smooth slow grace of a great
swan. He did not run instantly to the gangway. He
suddenly felt very shy of I-ko. They had never been
close. I-ko was too much older. And I-wan remembered
still that Peony had hated him for things of which she
would never speak. That hatred had long made I-wan
feel that I-ko was mysteriously evil, so he could not love
him, even yet. And now there were these years in Ger-
many. Who knew what they had done to him? Still, he
was excited, too, at the thought of seeing his brother. For
the first time, he felt, he had been a long time away from
home. While the ship docked he stared at the row of
people along the ship's rail, recognizing no one.
Then he saw I-ko coining down the gangplank. He
could not believe this upright cleanly cut figure was that
I-ko who had gone away, the slender slouching young
man with thin peevish lips, who could pout like a child
when he was denied and even weep to get his own way.
What had Germany done to I-ko? He saw I-wan and
shouted, and now I-wan saw a straight upright man, a
head higher than the swarming Japanese about him, a
hard-looking man with a firm mouth and haughty eyes
and a foreign bearing. Behind him was a white woman
dressed in some sort of shining green silk* her atms bare
to the shoulder, but I-wan did not look at her. There
were other men and women coming down the gangway.
He went up to I-ko shyly and put out his hand.
'I-ko/ he said.
*I-wan!J I-ko cried, and then he seized the arm of the
white woman behind him. 'Frieda/ he said to her, in
German, *here is my brother/
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